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V. — Memoir, to accompany a Chart of the South Coast of 
Arabia from the Entrance of the Red Sea to MLsendt, in 
50° 43' 25" E. By Captain S. B. Haines, Indian Navy. 
Communicated by the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company. Read the 11th February, 1839- 

Ras Bab-ei,-Mandeb, or the Cape of the Gate of Affliction, 
is a prominent cape which forms the south-western extremity of 
Arabia, and the north-eastern shore of the entrance into the Red 
Sea. When seen from the eastward the land assumes the shape 
of a wedge or gunner's quoin, and is visible from a vessel's deck, 
on a clear day, at the distance of 35 miles. Its highest peak, 
named Jebel Manhali, rises to 865 feet, whence it slopes to the 
southward, and terminates in a low point on the sea. 

Before proceeding with the narrative, I may be permitted to 
state that, in the following pages, it is proposed to give a descrip- 
tion of about 500 miles of the southern coast of Arabia — hitherto 
almost unknown — and such an account of its population, govern- 
ment, and commerce, as was obtained, during the survey of these 
shores, by myself and the officers of the E. I. Company's ship 
Palinurus, in the years 1834,-5, and 6 : — premising that the lon- 
gitudes were determined by meridian distances, measured from 
the flag-staff at Bombay, assumed to be in 72° 54' 26" E., by the 
means of 5 and also of 8 chronometers, at different times, and by 
quick and direct measurements. 

I am happy to have the opportunity afforded me of expressing 
my thanks to Rear- Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, who has ever 
proved himself a generous promoter of scientific pursuit; also to 
my friends Lieutenant Sanders, assistant-surveyor, Lieutenants 
Jardine and Sheppard, Messrs. Smith, Cruttenden, Grieve, Ball, 
Rennie, Stevens, and Barrow, for their cheerful assistance during 
the survey. The late Dr. Hulton also proved a valuable auxiliary, 
and, I lament to add, fell a victim to his unceasing exertions 
throughout the progress of a tedious and trying service. 

The peak of Jebel Manhali* is in lat. 12° 41' 10" N., and 
long. 43° 32' 14" E. Off the extremity of the Cape Bab-el-Man- 
deb, numerous rocky points, projecting about half a mile from the 
main land, form shallow bays, affording shelter to boats and small 
vessels ; and here the boatmen from the opposite coast of Abys- 

* The orthography of the names of places has been altered according to the 
standard adopted in the Geographical Journal: — i.e., the consonants are to be 
sounded as in English, and the vowels as in Italian, or as in the English words 
father 3 there, fah"gue 3 cold, rwde. See Vol. vii. p. 245. — En. 
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sinia land their sheep and drive them to Mokhd, to spare them- 
selves a tedious voyage back against southerly winds. 

About 1 \ mile to the north-eastward of Jebel Manhali is a 
small range of hills,, named Jebel Heikah, extending about 3 
miles in a N.N.W. direction, of less elevation, and of an irregular 
outline. The intervening land is low, sandy, and barren ; but in 
the valley a few bushes and spots of grass may occasionally be 
seen, and on this scanty food I found beautiful antelopes sub- 
sisting. A little to the eastward of the cape is a square dark 
hill, named Turbah, on which are some ruins, and near it an old 
village, possibly the site of the ancient Ocelis : the steep rocky 
points here form a sheltered anchorage. In a valley are some 
old date-trees and a well of brackish water, at which the wan- 
dering Bedowins of the Subei'hi tribe occasionally water their 
camels. 

Jebel Manhali and the other hills would seem to be of vol- 
canic origin ; on its summit I found the needle of my theodolite 
deflected several degrees from the magnetic meridian. To the 
northward and eastward of this small hilly district the land is 
low and sandy. 

Returning to the straits, a small spot named Pilot Island lies 
about half a mile distant from the Arabian shore. 

Perim, or Meyun, a bare rocky island, about 4^ miles long by 
2 broad, rising 230 feet above the sea, lies at the distance of 2 
miles from the coast of Arabia; and forms, between it and 
Pilot- Island, a good channel, known by the name of the Small 
Strait, its least breadth being 1^ mile. It possesses a good 
harbour on the south-western side, with an entrance half a mile 
wide. Here are a tank, the ruins of a rudely- constructed pier, 
&c. — traces of the British occupation in 1801. The needle was 
here deflected 3° on the rocky part of the island. Variation 
5° 42' W., in 1836. Lat. of south point of island 12° 38' N., 
long. 43° 28' 40" E. High water, on full and change, at noon. 
Rise of tide about 6 feet. 

Rds Sejdn, a cape on the Abyssinian shore, forms the southern 
point of entrance into the Red Sea. It is a gloomy-looking 
peak, about 380 feet high, projecting to the northward from the 
coast, with which it is connected by a piece of low land 700 yards 
wide, having a swampy bay, surrounded with mangrove-bushes, 
to the westward. The northern face of this cape is rocky and 
steep, but, from a small bay to the eastward, a bank runs out 
about 1 mile, with from 5 to 6 fathoms on its outer edge. 

The distance from Ras Sejdn to the nearest point of the 
Arabian coast is exactly 14| geographical miles, which is there- 
fore the extreme breadth of the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb : this is 
divided into two, as before mentioned, by the island of Perim ; 
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and between the south point of this island and Cape Sej&n, form- 
ing the southern entrance, or Large Strait, the breadth is exactly 
1 1 \ miles. This channel is again narrowed by a cluster of islets, 
called Jeziratu-s-saVah, or Seven Islands, commonly known 
to the English by the name of "' The Brothers :" they are named 
the i( Eight Brothers" by Horsburgh;* but it seems more cor- 
rect to describe them as six rocky islets, extending 5 \ miles in an 
E. and W. direction; the highest, or north-eastern, lying 6 J 
miles due E. of Ras Sejan, and 9J miles S. of the southern point 
of the island of Perim. 

The high Brother forms a conspicuous peak rising about 350 
feet above the sea, with a small bay on its northern side abun- 
dantly supplied with turtle and fish of various kinds. The posi- 
tion of the peak is in 12° 28' N., 43° 28' 50" E. A low rocky 
island to the westward is the only part which may be considered 
dangerous. 

The western island is distant only 4624 yards from the coast of 
Africa, and the easternmost 7i miles, with soundings the whole 
way, varying from 6 to 25 fathoms, and a safe channel, although 
the currents and tide are rapid and irregular, with a rise and fall 
of 7 feet : the anchorage good. 

The Brothers are of a brownish colour, the most western is 
certainly volcanic : they are of considerable height, and five out of 
the six islands may be seen from 20 to 30 miles in clear weather ; 
the highest, perhaps 29 miles ; the second, from the westward, 26 
miles ; and the westernmost, 22 miles ; giving a height of about 
350, 300, and 250 feet respectively. 

The soundings in the Small Strait vary from 8 to 14 fathoms ; 
in the middle of the Large Strait we had no bottom with 120 
fathoms of line.f 

The coast of Abyssinia from Ras Sejan to Ras el Bir extends 
in a S.S.E. direction about 20 miles, being low and sandy, and 
covered with mangrove and brushwood ; towards the interior are 
three or four ranges of flat-topped limestone mountains, named 
Jebel Jan, which reach a great elevation, and form the northern 
boundary of an extensive plain covered with thicket, opening 
out to the westward on a range of mountains named Jebel 
Tejurah, which continues parallel to the sea- coast in a southerly 
direction. At the back of the southern bluff of Jebel Jan I 
discovered the remains of a large Bedowm encampment, which 
had been deserted by a party of the Danakili'J tribe of So- 

* Indian Directory, vol. i. p. 233. 
f A plan of the Siraits, on the scale of an inch to a mile, with various views of 
the land, accompanies Captain Haines's Chart. For detailed sailing directions see 
Horsburgh's excellent work, vol. i. p. 233, and the French translation by M. le 
Predour, vol. i. p. 438.— Ed. % That is, people of Donkolah.— F. S. 
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mail's,, who, like the Subeihi Arabs on the opposite coast, pro- 
bably leave the sea-shore during the months of June, July, and 
August. The few inhabitants we here met with were wretched- 
looking beings of this tribe ; and from them we learnt that the 
only fresh water was to be found near the hills, from 10 to 12 
miles distant from their present habitation. Here are some 
jackal s, foxes,, and hyaenas ; and among the feathered tribe I saw 
the ostrich, pelican, flamingo,, curlew, and plover. 

The little village situated inland is named Tejurah. The 
territory of the Danakili tribe extends some distance along the 
coast, and for many miles inland. The only instance on record 
of a female chief being placed at the head of this tribe, occurred 
in 1836. The neighbouring tribes hold the Danakili in great 
disrepute, generally considering them cruel, treacherous, and 
inhospitable. 

To return to the coast of Arabia : — as before mentioned, the 
land to the northward of the hilly tract of Heikah is low : the 
coast from Ras Bab-el-Mandeb extends in a north-easterly 
direction about 7 miles, when it turns abruptly E.S.E. for about 
25 miles, as far as Ras 'A'rah, forming, in the bight, the bay of 
Ghubbet el Heikah, which affords a convenient and smooth- water 
anchorage to ships working up to the straits against the strong 
north-westerly winds in June and July. At Sekeyyah is a group 
of palm-trees, and 2 miles to the eastward a well of good water ; 
fuel is abundant. Jebel Hejaf is a low range of hills extend- 
ing for about 16 miles in the same direction as the coast, from 
which they are distant about 8 miles : they are of a dark aspect, 
irregular in their outline, and terminate in a bluff to the west- 
ward. Jebel 'A'rah (Chimney-peaks of Horsburgh) is a re- 
markable range of lofty mountains extending in a N.W. by N. 
direction for about 18 miles, with an irregular outline, being a 
continued chain of peaks, terminating to the S.E. in a barn- 
shaped hill, with a peak in its centre : they have a dark, gloomy 
aspect, and are bounded to the N . by a higher range of distant 
mountains. 

Along this coast are small projecting rocky points, forming 
little bays, with a sandy beach ; towards the interior the land, as 
it rises towards the hills, is covered with bushes. 

We met a few fishermen, looking wretchedly poor ; and on one 
occasion a party of Subeihi Bedowins, fully accoutred for war. 
During our little excursions from the coast we saw some antelopes 
and hares ; and it is amusing to observe the former cooling them- 
selves on the sea- shore during the day — at sunset they disappear. 

Ras 'A'rah, the southern cape of Arabia, is a very low sandy 
rounded point, in lat. 12° 37' 30" N., long. 44° 1' 40" E., and is one 
of the most dangerous capes on the coast, being in the direct route 
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for vessels proceeding to or from the Red Sea, and having a bank 
of hard sand, extending nearly 3 J miles off-shore to the eastward 
of it, with one or two dangerous rocky patches with only 9 feet 
water. In 1836 a fine Dutch ship was wrecked here, and during 
my service on this coast several vessels have been lost. This 
bank, which extends as far as Khor 'Amran, is the more dan- 
gerous as the water suddenly shoals from 15 fathoms; indeed a 
ship with good headway could hardly get a second cast of the 
lead before touching the ground. It is advisable by day not to 
approach nearer than 15 fathoms, and by night into not less than 
20 fathoms water. 

In the bight of the small bay to the westward of Ras 'A'rah 
are a few date-trees and a supply of fresh water ; the bay also 
affords shelter against the strong winds during the N.E. monsoon : 
the coast immediately around it is rather steep. 

Khor 'Amran is a remarkable inlet situated 13j miles E.by N. 
from Ras 'A'rah, 4J miles long from E. to W. by 2^ broad : it 
is almost land-locked by a narrow spit of sand which projects 
from the eastern shore and forms its southern boundary, leaving 
a very narrow entrance to the westward, with only 6 feet water ; 
nor does this depth increase for 2 miles, when it opens out into 
a fine basin, having from 3 to 6 fathoms water. At high water 
the low southern spit of sand is nearly covered. 

Jebel Kharaz, or the Highland of Sant' Antonio, reaches the 
height of 2772 feet above the sea at its northern peak, while its 
southern bluff in lat, 12° 41' N., long. 44° 16' E., rises 2085 
feet almost immediately to the north of the basin of Khor 
'Amran. On the western side of the summit of the north peak 
we found a ruin of roughly-hewn stone without date or inscrip- 
tion, but sufficiently remarkable to give a name to this mountain, 
which is called Jebel Jinn, or Genii- Hill, on account of some 
mysterious tale attached to this building. The mountain is chiefly 
composed of limestone ; I also saw some granite. 

Ras KoCu is a projecting cape, lying 17 miles E.by N. of the 
entrance of Khor 'Amran, which, from its dark appearance, is 
commonly known by the name of the Black Cape : it is in lat. 
12° 39' 45" N., long. 44° 32' 30" E. Three miles inland to the 
N.N.W. is the remarkable saddle-hill named Jebel Ka'u, rising 
798 feet above the sea ; three other small hills occur to the south- 
west of it, near the coast. Between this cape and Khor 'Amran 
a very dangerous sand-bank with overfalls extends, at one point 
reaching 4 miles off-shore : no vessel should approach nearer 
than to 15 fathoms water by day, and 20 fathoms by night, and 
even then great attention must be paid to the lead. 

The whole of this coast is low and sandy with a few bushy 

VOL. IX. K 
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shrubs, while here and there a rocky point hreaks the desolate 
monotony of the scene. To the eastward of Ras Ka'ii the coast 
is still flat and sandy for 18 miles, as far as Ras 'Amran, forming 
a bay nearly 5 miles deep : the land towards the interior is low, 
and covered with ragged wild bushes. Antelopes, hares, plovers, 
partridges, bustards, and various small birds of beautiful plumage, 
were seen. At Ras 'Amran the territory of the Subeihi tribe of 
Arabs terminates : these people, though numerous, are little 
known : from the slight intercourse we had with them, 1 should 
consider them kind and communicative, and well adapted by 
figure and constitution to endure hardships. We had some diffi- 
culty at first in making acquaintance with them ; but when they 
gained confidence, they accompanied two of the officers of the 
ship, Messrs. Ball and Grieve, to the summit of Jebel Jinn, 
when they found the ruins before alluded to, which may possibly 
be of the same date as those of Nakab el Hajar,* Hisn Ghor&b, 
&c. The Subeihi tribe are said to number 1 2,000 persons : they 
are Mohammedans, and are governed by their principal chiefs, 
who are absolute. The women are, generally speaking, delicately 
formed, with very dark eyes and long beautiful hair. Their terri- 
tory is, for the most part, barren, yet on a few productive spots 
they cultivate coffee, fruits, &c. Cattle may be always found in 
large flocks, and camels in great numbers. 

Ras 'Amran, in lat. 12° 43' 30" N., long. 44° 49' 40'' E., is 
the S.W. extreme of a small rocky island, divided from the main- 
land by narrow channels, almost wholly filled up with rocks : off 
its western side are three small rocks of considerable elevation, 
with deep water close outside them. The cape of the mainland 
is a rocky promontory, rising 712 feet above the sea, which pro- 
jects, including the island, about 21 miles in a S.S.W. direction 
from the general line of coast, and forms the western limit of the 
bay which lies to the eastward. 

Bander Fe'ikam is a bay about 5 miles broad by 2 miles 
deep, formed by the projecting land of Ras 'Amran on the W. 
and Jebel Hasan on the E. ; near its centre is a small round 
island, with a rock, barely covered with water, about 800 yards to 
the E.S.E. of it, with from 5 to 6 fathoms water between it and the 
island, to the N. W. of which a shoal -patch extends a short distance. 
On the western shore of this bay is the tomb of Sheikh Sam- 
marah, surrounded by a few fishermen's huts. Projecting to the 
S.E. is a small dark-coloured peak called Jezfrat Abu Shammah, 
and to the westward of it are two anchorages for small boats. The 
land surrounding the bay is a low, dreary, swampy tract of sand- 
hills, so much so, that at high water each cape appears like an island. 
The soundings in the bay are regular, and the bottom of sand or mud. 

* Described in Journal, vol. vii. p, 20»— Ed» 
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Jebel Hasan is a mountainous mass of granite, which forms a 
peninsular promontory, 6 miles long from E. to W., by 3 miles 
in breadth : its highest peak, in the form of a sugar-loaf, reach- 
ing 1237 feet above the sea. This promontory has numerous 
projecting rocky points, to each of which the Arabs give a name : 
to the S. W. are Ras Feikam and Ras Alargah ;* the most southern, 
called Rds Mujallab Heidi, is in lat. 12° 43' N., long. 44° 59' E., 
and forms the western limit of the small bay named Bander 
Sheikh. Ras Abu Kiyamah divides this bay from Khdr Kadir. 
On the southern and eastern sides of this promontory are nine 
rocky islets, nearly connected with the main at low- water springs ; 
two of these islets lie in the middle of the entrance to Khor Kadir ; 
another is situated off the S.E. point called Rds Salih ; and five 
of them off the N.E. bluff, about 1 mile from the shore. 

The white tomb of Sheikh Kadir is about 1 1 00 yards to the 
northward of the extreme point of Ras Abu Kiyamah ; near this 
spot the 'Akrabis deposit coffee, cotton, and a few other articles 
of merchandise, in readiness for the small trading-boats lying in 
Bander Sheikh and Ghdr Kadir, the only two ports belonging to 
the 'Akrabi tribe. 

At the eastern end of this mountainous promontory is a re- 
markable double peak of granite 700 feet in height, which from 
its peculiar shape is commonly known by the name of the Ass's 
Ears. The outline of the whole of Jebel Hasan is very pic- 
turesque : a deep ravine winds through the hilly tract from Ban- 
der Feikam to the little bay of Bander Sheikh. The land to the 
northward is low, and immediately at the back of the mountains a 
deep inlet, named Khor Biyar Ahmed, or Seilan, extends 3 miles 
to the westward, almost insulating the promontory of Jebel Hasan. 

Biyar Ahmed, a small fort and village situated about 3 miles from 
the beach, and 6 J miles due N. of the Ass's Ears, contains about 
250 inhabitants : it is the residence of the chief, or Sultan, as he 
is called, of the 'Akrabi. About 2 miles to the N.E. of Biyar 
Ahmed is the village of Seilan. 

The territory of the 'Akrabi tribe does not exceed 20square miles, 
with a population of 600 males, a fine body of men, who keep their 
more quiet neighbours in a constant state of alarm. Their chief is 
named Ahmed ibn Meidi, who in person conducts his followers 
through every kind of war and rapine, and has for many years sup- 
ported himself in independence, until forced to pay a tribute to a 
neighbouring chief in consideration of the freedom with which he 
is permitted to spoil the adjoining tribe of Abdali. This chief is 
noted for his treachery, and it was not without some difficulty that 
we established any communication with him ; but at length he al- 

* From the Portuguese "alarga?"— F. S. 
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lowed two of the officers, Messrs. Cruttenden and Grieve, to visit 
his village, and received them very civilly. The women of this 
tribe are generally pretty, of a slight, elastic, healthful form, which, 
added to great cheerfulness, creates a charm not often awakened 
by the tawny inhabitants of a tropical and desert country. This 
territory is bounded on the N.E. by the Abdali and Haushabi, and 
to the westward by the Subaihi tribes. The chief produce of the 
soil is jowari (millet), of which they export great quantities; large 
flocks of sheep and goats are seen browsing, tended by the watch- 
ful eye of the pretty Bedowin shepherdess : in the interior are thick 
forests of thorny acacia, affording a retreat to the antelope from the 
scorching rays of the sun ; doves also are numerous, and occasion- 
ally may be heard the lively chirrup of the Bayah, or Hottentot 
crested sparrow, and the warblingof a small beautiful bright yellow 
bird with crimson legs. Indeed, notwithstanding the usually arid 
appearance of the country, much may be found here, as well as 
elsewhere, to enliven the traveller as he passes on, or to break 
the monotony of a minute nautical survey of a little -frequented 
coast. 

Bander Tuwayyi, or 'Aden West Bay, (the 'Aden Back Bay 
of Horsburgh,) is formed by the projecting headlands of Jebel 
Hasan on the W. and Jebel ShamsMn on the E., enclosing a bay 
8 miles broad from E. to W., by 4 miles deep, with an entrance 
between Ras Salil on the W. and R£s Tarshein on the E., exactly 
3 miles 750 yards wide. The peninsular promontory of 'Aden is 
almost divided from the main land by a creek on the eastern side 
of this bay named Khor Maksa, similar to that behind Jebel 
Hasan on the opposite side of the bay, which gives these lofty 
promontories — not very unlike in appearance — the aspect of two 
sentinel islands guarding the approach to the magnificent bay they 
enclose. A ship may anchor in any part of this bay, the sound- 
ings gradually decreasing from 5 fathoms towards the shore, with 
a clear sandy bottom. In going into the inner or eastern bay it is 
requisite to keep over on the starboard or southern shore, as a flat 
runs off J a mile to the southward of the small islands of Alikah. 
Probably just past Flint Island or Sheikh Ahmed would be as 
good an anchorage as any : of course with a westerly wind the 
smoothest water will be on the west side. The tides in the bay 
are strong and irregular, owing to the influence of the outside cur- 
rents : by several observations the rise of tide at full and change 
was 8 J feet between the hours of nine and ten. Variation of the 
compass 5° 2' W. in 1 836. 

Jebel Shamshdn, so called from the turreted peaks on its sum- 
mit, is a high rocky promontory of limestone, the most elevated 
point of which reaches 1776 feet above the sea ; it extends 5 miles 
from E. to W. by 3 miles in breadth, its southern point Ras 
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Sinailah, the Cape 'Aden of our charts, being in lat. 12° 45' 10" 
N., long. 45° 9' E. Numerous rocky points project from this 
mass of mountains forming small bays and shelter for bagalas or 
boats.* Commencing on the inner or north-western side, the point 
of Hejaf forms the southern and western limit of the inner bay; 
immediately off it lies the rock of Jeramah, and 1 mile due N. 
of it are the two islands of Jam 'All and ' Aliyah ; but, as before 
mentioned, a flat, dry at low- water spring-tides, runs out \ a mile to 
the southward of these islands, thus narrowing the passage into the 
inner bay to i a mile, with Q*\ fathoms water in the mid-channel. 
Within this bay are five small rocky islands : the eastern and prin- 
ciple one, named Jezirah Sawayih, is 300 feet high, and almost 
joined to the main-land at low-water spring-tides. The others are 
named Marzuk Kebir, Keis el Hamm&n, Kalfetein, and Firinji. 
Proceeding to the westward, nearly \ a mile from Hejaf, is the 
rocky point of El ' A'inah, and \ of a mile beyond the Flint rock or 
small island of Sheikh Ahmed ; 500 yards further W. is the small 
point of Ras ibn Tarshein ; rather more than \ a mile beyond is 
Ras Mar but, and the same distance again brings us to the ex- 
treme W. point of this promontory, named Ras Tarshein ; the high 
peak about 1 \ mile at the back of which reaches 988 feet above 
the sea. Turning thence to the S.E., the same bold coast con- 
tinues for 2 1 miles as far as a round island named Jezirah Dena- 
fah, 1 mile beyond which is Ras Sinailah, the southern point of 
this peninsula. 

Ras Marshigh, 2 miles farther E., is a narrow projecting cape 
forming the south-eastern point of the promontory, and affording 
shelter to the anchorage called Bander Daras, lying between this 
latter cape and Ras Taih. 

'Aden, once a populous town, now a ruined village of 600 per- 
sons, is seen immediately on rounding Cape Marshigh, lying on a 
plain little more than J a mile square, encircled on the land- side 
by singularly-pointed hills, with its eastern face open to the sea, 
while immediately in front is the rocky fortified island of Sirah. 
Tfre position of the N. point of this island, which may be taken as 
that of the town of 'Aden, is 12° 46' 15" N. lat, by means of nu- 
merous observations of sun and stars on shore ; and 45° 10' £0" E. 
long., being the mean of eight chronometers measured from Bom- 
bay, the flag-staff there, as before mentioned, being assumed at 
72° 54' 26'' E. This island commands the eastern bay and town 
of 'Aden : it is a triangular rock about 430 feet high towards the 

* Captain Haines's Memoir is accompanied by a beautiful plan of 'Aden and of 
the adjacent bays on the scale of one inch to a mile ; with several spirited outline 
sketches of the high land forming Cape 'Amran, Jebel Hasan, and Jebel Sham- 
shan or Cape 'Aden, which give a much better idea than can any description of the 
numerous peaks and varied outline of these remarkable mountains. — Ed. 
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southern end, \ a mile long by 600 yards broad. Of late years 
the sand has filled up the small creek which used to separate it 
from the main-land, consequently at low- water it is now joined to 
the coast of Arabia. 

On the summit of the island is an old fort with a wall which 
reaches down to the round tower on the other side, the only forti- 
fication now perfect. But if these were all put in repair a mere 
handful of men could defend it : three reservoirs for water still 
remain, but one of them is almost entirely filled up with sand and 
stones. 

Between the island and Ras Marshigh the curve of the land 
forms a small sandy bay named Bander Hokat, and another to 
the northward between the N. point of the island and Ras Kutam. 

The anchorage in the eastern bay of 'Aden is very regular, so 
that a vessel may choose her own position, from 5 to 10 fathoms. 
During the easterly winds a heavy swell rolls in, but from June 
to August, with the wind from the westward, good anchorage and 
smooth water may be always found close under the island. The 
hot dry gusts blowing from over the hills are usually strong and 
disagreeable. 

There are several mosques in 'Aden, but the only one kept 
in repair is that lying immediately to the southward of the 
town, being the mosque and tomb of Sheikh Idris. To the 
S.W. the Wadi Kubbeh, or Tomb Valley, extends among the 
numerous pointed hills that enclose the plain : to the N.W. a 
track leads through a pass in the hills, at an elevation of 226 feet, 
and descends upon the shore of the western inner bay, and on 
the sandy isthmus which joins this rocky peninsula to the 
main-land. And here we are indebted to the perseverance of 
the late Dr. Hulton, our surgeon, and Mr. Cruttenden, of 
the Pcdinurus, for the discovery that what has hitherto been vul- 
garly termed a Roman road is in fact the aqueduct of Soleiman the 
Magnificent, extending in a general N.W. direction upwards of 
8 miles into the interior. It is built of red brick and stone, about 

4 feet 6 inches wide, and the enclosed water-course measures 19 
inches by 16 : there are no remains of arches, the ground not re- 
quiring them ; and its general appearance is that of a mound about 

5 feet high, and bricked over. Commencing at the northern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula, just inside the ruined wall named 
Dureib-el-'Arabi, which extends from sea to sea entirely across 
the isthmus, only 1300 yards wide at this part, the aqueduct for 
the first mile curves slightly to the eastward, whence it assumes a 
N.W. direction as far as the village of Biyar Amhei't, a distance 
of 16,320 yards along the line of aqueduct. Here was the source 
that supplied the various reservoirs placed at certain distances along 
its side : the well is 60 feet deep, and near it are the ruins of a small 
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fort. The white tomb of Sheikh 'Othman is conspicuous on the 
right side of the aqueduct about Q\ miles before reaching Biyar 
Amheit ; and a bridge on the line is thrown across the north- 
eastern end of the inlet of Khor Maksa, where it joins a large 
swamp. The labour and expense employed by the Turks to en- 
sure a plentiful supply of water,, one of the prime necessaries of 
life in this arid and burning clime, are highly praiseworthy. Be- 
sides the magnificent aqueduct above mentioned, there are nu- 
merous hanging tanks, if the term may be allowed, formed by 
excavations in the limestone rocks, which receive the mountain- 
stream and have a deep hollow beneath prepared to receive the 
surplus water overflowing from that above. There are also several 
tanks of great size around the town, and about 300 wells lie towards 
the plain, many of which are hewn out of the solid rock, from 60 
to 125 feet deep. Another fine tank just beyond the before 
mentioned wall was exclusively intended for the use of vessels in 
the harbour. Such magnificence in works of public utility bears 
the strongest evidence to the former state of opulence and pros- 
perity of 'Aden : indeed, we know that scarcely two centuries and 
a half ago this city ranked among the foremost of the commercial 
marts of the East. In the time of Constantine it was considered a 
Roman emporium, and celebrated for its impregnable fortifica- 
tions, its extended commerce, and excellent ports, in which vessels 
from all the then known quarters of the globe might be met with. 
But now what a lamentable contrast ! Its trade annihilated, its go- 
vernor imbecile, its tanks in ruins, its water half brackish — de- 
serted streets and still more deserted ports — yet these latter remain 
as nature made them, excellent, capacious, and secure. 

The remains of several old fortifications and other buildings 
are met with along the rugged paths of Jebel Shamshan. In 
1838, accompanied by Lieutenant Swan, Dr. Arbuckle, and Mr. 
Hamilton, officers of the Palinurus, I ascended this mountain, 
and discovered, to my surprise, that an excellent road had already 
been made from its base to its summit, built in a zig-zag direction, 
from 10 to 12 feet broad, and in some places raised to the height 
of 20 feet. Centuries have elapsed, probably, since this great 
and skilful undertaking was completed ; yet it is extraordinary to 
observe how slightly it has suffered from the destructive effect 
of time. 

Another object here of some interest to the historian is a 
Turkish cemetery on the S. side of the plain of 'Aden : many of 
the tombs are constructed of white marble, and the head-stones 
inlaid with jasper tablets, on which are inscriptions surmounted 
by the cap and turban. At 'Aden also are 3 long brass guns, 
probably relics of Soleiman the Magnificent, perhaps brought 
here by his fleet in 1530. The longest measures 18 J feet, 
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and would probably carry a shot of 80 lbs. ; the inscription on 
this could not be deciphered : the second measured 1 7 feet, and 
bore upon it "made by Mohammed ibn Hamzah," in the year 
of the Hijrah, 701 [?] The third is highly ornamented, and 
measures 15 feet 7 inches, and the only trace of inscription is 
"Soleiman ibn Selfm, 901" (a.d. 1523).* 

The peninsula of 'Aden bears much resemblance to the rock 
of Gibraltar, and could easily be rendered as impregnable ; but 
its rocky heights are more elevated and much more peaked in 
their outline than those of that celebrated European fortress. 

The present sultan of the Abdali territory, in which 'Aden is 
situated, is an indolent and almost imbecile man, 50 years of age, 
who resides at Lahaj. He is named Al Hasan ibn Fudhl 'Abdu-1- 
Karim, and has seven sons, the eldest aged 22. The Abdali tribe 
is said to number 10,000; yet this chief permitted the Fudhli in 
1836 to ransack the town of 'Aden, and carry off 30,000 dollars 
(6000?.), and afterwards, in order to make peace, consented to 
pay a tribute of 365 dollars, 365 mans(iries,| and 40 camel-loads 
of jowari (millet). 

At 'Aden good water may be procured (but it requires care) ; 
fire-wood, vegetables, and fruit are scarce and dear ; in August 
and September grapes and pomegranates may be had ; bullocks 
and sheep are plentiful, and occasionally poultry. 

Of its present population of 600 persons 250 are Jews, 50 
Banians, and the rest Arabs : here is a dowlah, or assistant- 
governor, a collector of customs, and a guard of 50 Bedawf 
soldiers. The exports consist in coffee and jowari in small quan- 
tities; the imports, of cotton cloths, iron, lead, rice, dates, and 
occasionally cattle and sheep from Berberah, Bander Kasim and 
Zeila', which afford the Arabs an opportunity of improving their 
breed of cattle. The revenue is derived from a heavy duty on 
both exports and imports, and a land-tax of 25 per cent. (?), and 
amounts, I believe, to about 12,000 dollars (25001.) annually; 
yet the dowlah contrives to increase this sum by his extortions on 
every occasion. The sultan possesses 3 small vessels. 

But, as before mentioned, the superiority of 'Aden is in its 
excellent harbours, both to the E. and to the W. ; and the im- 
portance of such a station, offering, as it does, a secure shelter for 
shipping, an almost impregnable fortress, and an easy access to 
the rich provinces of Hadramaut and Yemen, without the long 
voyage to Mokha, is too evident to require to be insisted on. 

Lahaj is a dirty, populous town, about 18 miles N.W. of 'Aden, 

* A drawing of these guns is given in Captain Haines's original MS. 

f Mansuri, a small copper coin, bearing the impress of Mansur, one of the 
Imams of San'a: 365 of these equal a German crown at Lahaj, and answer to the 
Komasi of Mokha, 
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in lat. 13° Q! N., long. 45° 0' 30" E., standing in a wide plain, 
surrounded by gardens and date-trees. This is the residence of 
the sultan of the Abdali, and his palace, built of stone and mud, 
is situated on the W. side of the town, and guarded by a host of 
armed slaves. The population of the place may be 5000, among 
whom are a few Jews and Somali's. The bazar is filled with 
inferior silks, cotton cloths, dates, butter, tobacco, &c. A great 
portion of the land in the neighbourhood is cultivated, and pro- 
duces some flowers and fruits, among which I observed the melon, 
lime, mango, almond, plantain, and jasmin, which last is very 
highly prized by the Bedowin girls, who link it into wreaths to 
adorn their raven tresses. On the road from 'Aden to Lahaj the 
traveller passes through several scattered villages, thinly peopled ; 
Darab, Mahallah, and Misderah, are mere collections of rude huts 
made of mats, each village having a tower for its protection in the 
centre. The spoils of a shipwreck which had recently occurred 
bedecked the persons of their wretched inhabitants. 

The Abdali appear to be strict Mohammedans. 

Quitting Cape 'Aden, which is perhaps the most remarkable 
feature on the S. coast of Arabia, the land turns suddenly to the 
N.N.E. for 19 miles, then again to the eastward for 12 miles, 
reaching to Ras Seilan, a low, round cape. The shores around 
this bay, which is called Ghubbet Seilan, are flat and sandy, 
gradually improving as you advance to the eastward. A low 
plain extends into the interior covered with stunted bushes and 
patches of the cotton-tree and acacia, which latter thrives luxu- 
riantly in this arid soil. The soundings in this bay are irre- 
gular : the shoal water extends to a considerable distance off-shore, 
and vessels should, if possible, avoid it, owing to the difficulty 
they might experience in getting out of the bay when blowing 
hard from the eastward. A ship was wrecked here in 1836, and 
two bagalas narrowly escaped sharing the same fate. 

This part of the coast is inhabited by the Yafa'i, a numerous 
tribe, said to amount to 20,000 persons, spread over an extensive 
tract of country, and reaching inland to the high mountains called 
from them the Jebel Yafa'i : this range, which rises about 6500 feet 
above the sea, extends in an E. and W. direction,*generally speaking, 
about 30 miles from the shore, but the bight of the bay of Ghub- 
bet Seilan approaches it within 20 miles. The Yafa'i territory on 
the coast lies between the Abdali to the S. W., and the Fudhli to 
the N.E. : in the interior it is mountainous, with numerous fertile 
valleys, producing coffee, wheat, and millet* in abundance. It 
formerly extended for 40 miles beyond Ras Seilan ; but during 

* Jowaii of the Hindus, dhurrah of the Arabs j %,e, sorghum vulgare, or sac- 
charatum.— F.S. 
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the years 1837-8 the Fudhli have been too powerful for them, 
and have obtained possession of this fertile tract of country, 
which has long been a cause of altercation between them and 
the Yafa'i on account of the abundant produce of the cotton-trees : 
the last victory gained by the Fudhli was in 1837* when they took 
possession of three towers erected a short distance from the coast, 
for the protection of this fertile tract, expelled the Yafa'is, and 
are still, I believe, the unquiet possessors of it, being constantly 
subject to the invasions of their rivals ; 500 Bedawis are always 
kept in readiness to repel an attack. 

Ghdbb Wdli, a village about 5 miles N.W. of Ras Seilan, is 
situated near the above-named towers ; and during my visit to it 
preparations were in progress, on the part of the Yafa'i, for the 
renewal of hostilities against the Fudhlr, as a year's truce which 
they had made would expire on the 18th January, 1838. Seven 
hundred matchlocks were already collected, and the cotton ga- 
thered in and forwarded to the interior, to be conveyed to Hadra- 
maut for sale, as the Yafa'i have no vessels. 

Sultan ' Ali ben Glial eb, chief of the Yafa'i tribe, is a bold and 
resolute Bedawi, with a daring, yet handsome expression of coun- 
tenance. His family consists of several sons and daughters ; the 
eldest girl is married to the chief of the Fudhli, but this does not 
prevent their constant feuds, notwithstanding which, presents are 
constantly exchanged between father and daughter. 

The principal residence of the sultan is at El Gharrah, a town 
about 100 miles, or 5 days' journey, from Sughra. From the 
little intercourse we had with the Yafa'is they seemed to partake 
much of the character of their chief. They possess large flocks 
of goats and sheep, numerous camels, and a few horses. 

Rds Seilan is a low, round, sandy point, in lat. 13° 3' 30" N., 
long. 45° 28' 30" E. : a few date-trees grow near the cape, with 
some larger trees to the N.W. About 1 J mile to the westward 
of the cape is the village of Sheikh Abdallah ben Marbut, con- 
taining one square building and a few huts : it forms the present 
limit of territory between the Yafa'i and the Fudhli. From Ras 
Seilan the coast runs in an almost straight N.N.E. line for 20 
miles to Sughra, with a sandy beach the whole way. The bank 
of soundings off Rds Seilan extends 10 miles off-shore, dropping 
suddenly from 40 to 100 fathoms at that distance : the 20- fathom 
line of soundings averages a distance of 5 miles from the coast. 
Sand, shells, and broken coral is the usual nature of the bottom 
along this portion of the shore. 

Al-sdlih is a small town 10 miles to the N.E. of Ras Se'ilan, 
and about 2 miles from the coast. It contains 200 houses, 40 of 
which are built of stone — its population about 500 ; the country 
immediately around is well watered and cultivated. The trade of 
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this place is in the hands of a few Banyans, among whom is the 
sultan's agent. We were received here with civility, and good 
faith was evinced in their transactions with us. A few par- 
tridges were shot. To the S.E. of Al-salih the tomb of a sheikh 
lies near the beach, and close to it the fishermen draw up their 
boats. About 6^ miles to the westward, towards the interior, is a 
village named El Khor, surrounded by low hills, on which small 
towers have been erected for the purpose of its protection : its 
inhabitants are chiefly agriculturists, and the soil amply repays 
the trouble bestowed on it. Here, and at Al-salih, the nephew of 
the sultan governs as a lesser sheikh. 

Barrow Rocks, so named from the discoverer, are two dan- 
gerous rocky reefs, with only 6 feet water on one : they lie 1 J 
mile apart, and 2 miles distance from the coast, rather more than 
half-way between Al-salih and Sughra, from which latter place the 
northern reef bears S. W. 4^ miles distant. The best direction for 
clearing them is to keep in 15 fathoms water, while the dark 
saddle-shaped hill called Kermin K didst bears on any point 
between N.N.E. northerly to N.N.W. This hill, which is 
about 1 J mile from the beach, bears N. by W. 3 miles from the 
northern reef. There is a channel between the reefs and the 
shore 1^ mile wide, with 6 fathoms water. 

Sughra* the principal port of the Fudhli district, is a village 
of 200 persons, with a stone building called a castle, being the 
residence of the sultan for several months of the year. This 
castle lies in 13° 21' *30" N., 45° 46' E., and is situated about a 
quarter of a mile from the beach, on the borders of a plain com- 
mencing at the foot of Jebel Kharaz, which is its eastern limit ; 
having the valley leading to Wadi Bahrein, and a barn-shaped hill 
with a peak on its western end, to the north ; and a number of 
granite hills, terminating in a small eminence, forming a point 
to the westward at some distance from the sea, probably the Black 
Point of Horsburgh.j 

Much millet is cultivated, and here is also a large grove of 
date-trees in the immediate vicinity of the village. 

A break in the reef of rocks, which girts this part of the coast 
at a distance of J a mile, forms a small harbour or shelter for 
bagalas, with 1, 2, and 3 fathoms water. The Palinurus 
anchored in 9 fathoms water, muddy bottom, 600 yards from the 
edge of the reef, the sheikh's castle bearing N. by W. ; high- 
water on full and change at 7 o'clock ; rise of tide from 8 to 9 
feet: the flood- tide sets to the westward, variation 5° west in 



By corruption often pronounced and written Shugra. 
-j- Vol. i. p. 259. 
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1837* Good water,, bullocks (similar to those of Siirat, and 
at a moderate price) , sheep, poultry, onions, and pumpkins may 
be easily procured. The Palinurus was probably the first 
European vessel ever anchored on this part of the coast, and it 
was amusing to see the general curiosity excited, particularly 
when the guns were fired ; the exclamations of surprise knew no 
bounds. Our reception, after the first shyness had been over- 
come, was very cordial. The sultan, as he is called, is named 
'Abdallah ben Ahmed ben Fudhli, and in 1837 his family con- 
sisted of three sons and three daughters, whose mother is the 
daughter of the Yafa'i chief before mentioned. 'Abdallah is far 
from prepossessing in appearance, of slight proportions, but reso- 
lute and determined in character, and much respected and feared 
by his neighbours : the Fudhli tribe is reckoned at 15,000 per- 
sons, 4000 of whom are said to be capable of bearing fire-arms. 
The territory is stated as extending northerly to the distance of 
80 miles, bounded on the E. by Makatein and the Urlaji tribe, 
and reaching as far as Ras Seilan on the W., comprising about 
70 miles of coast. The country is chiefly mountains, Jebel 
Kharaz, a high range 16 miles N.E. of Sughra, reaching 5442 
feet above the sea. The Wadi Bahrein winds through this 
range of mountains, abundantly supplied with streams which 
flow into an extensive lake, whence the valley takes its name. 
The largest village in this district is Mein, with a population of 
1500, said to lie 36 hours' journey to the N.W. of Sughra. Many 
of the natives are said to inhabit caves in the mountains. The 
Fudhh's are a fine, bold-looking race of men : the women are the 
prettiest we have seen in all the parts of Arabia we have visited. 
Their religion is a lax state of Mohammedanism ; the fast of the 
Ramazan almost passes unnoticed. The import and export 
duties are valued at 600 dollars annually. At the time of our 
visit, a dollar, or 4,?., would buy 12 lbs. of coffee, 150 lbs. of 
millet, or 24 lbs. of g'hi or clarified butter. 

From Sughra eastward to Makatein, a distance of about 44 
miles, the coast becomes irregular. For the first 13 miles it is 
flat, and then gradually ascends from the sea to the heights of 
Jebel Kharaz ; advancing to the eastward we suddenly lose the 
bank of soundings which extends from 'Aden rather beyond 
Sughra, and find from 20 to 30 fathoms close in-shore. 

Jebel Kharazi, or Fudhli, is a range of lofty mountains extend- 
ing for about 20 miles nearly E. and W., about 5 miles inland 



* A plan of the anchorage at Sughra, including Barrow's Rocks, on the scale of 
1 inch to a nautic mile, accompanies Captain Haines's excellent chart of this 
coast. — Ed. 
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from the coast, which follows the same direction. Its summit is 
singularly broken into gables, peaks, and bluff points. The most 
conspicuous gable is rather to the W. of the centre of the range, 
and rises 3900 feet, and is remarkable for an opening like a 
great embrasure, or cleft, which gives it, from the eastward, the 
appearance of a double peak, whence it descends almost abruptly 
towards the sea. The highest point of the range is to the westward, 
and reaches .5442 feet : from this it declines slightly to the east- 
ward, when a barn-shaped mountain reaches 3950 .feet above the 
level of the sea. The structure of this range is, I believe,, lime- 
stone, but we were not able to land to examine it : the valleys 
appear well wooded. 

Makatein* is an anchorage formed by a slightly projecting 
rocky point of the coast, resorted to by trading vessels for shelter 
during the N.E. monsoon: the cape lies in 13° 24' 30" N., 
46° 32' E., whence some rocky islets project to the southward 
about 500 yards, and a reef to the distance of 1 J mile, f 

Makatein may easily be known by two black hills immediately 
to the eastward, and close on the sea. There are others 3 or 4 
miles farther E., but not so distinctly separate as the former; 
when arriving from the eastward, they resemble one long hill ; 
500 yards to the N. of the point of the cape is a black ruin. 
High-water here on full and change at 9 h. ; rise of tide 6 feet ; 
variation 5° 12' W., in 1835. Five miles W. of this spot is the 
best anchorage off Makatein-Seghir, or the lesser, formed by a 
projecting point. Six miles to the eastward of Makatein is the 
small rocky point named Sambeh, and for 13 miles beyond, as 
far as Howaiyah, a low sandy coast with rocky points prevails : 
throughout this distance the bank of soundings extends about 6 
miles off-shore. 

Howaiyah is a town of about 600 houses, situated on a wide 
plain, 5 miles inland, bounded on the N. by hills, the principal 
house in lat. 13° 28' 45" N., long. 46° 47' 25" E. This is the 
residence of Nasir ben Abu Bekr, chief of the Urlaji tribe, who 
received us civilly, and supplied the officers who visited him with 
horses to ride through the adjoining hamlets, the population of 
which, including the town, may amount to 5000 persons, chiefly 
employed in agriculture. We here got some fine bullocks, with 
an abundant supply of good water and excellent fish. 

Nasal, a town of the Urlaji tribe, seven days' journey, or about 
200 miles, from Haur, is said to be populous, and the soil to be 
fertile. Maghnd is another small town situated in a secluded 
spot 4 miles farther inland. 

* Commonly written and pronounced Mughatain, k being sounded like g. 
f A plan of Makatein, on the scale of 1 inch to a nautic mile, accompanies 
Captain Haines's chart of this coast.— Ed. 
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The Urlaji territory extends about 55 miles along the coast 
from Makatein on the W., to Wadi Sanam on the E., and is said 
to reach £00 miles into the interior. The coast is fiat, but about 
35 miles inland is a high mountainous range of very irregular 
outline. We are told that the tribe can muster from 7000 to 
8000 fighting men. 

Has Urlajah is a low sandy cape : the soundings off this part of 
the coast, and for some distance to the eastward, are regular, 
the 20-fathoms bank reaching about 2 miles off-shore, with sand 
and coral, and 160 fathoms at 6 miles' distance. Twenty-one 
miles farther E. is the tomb or kubbeh of the Shei'khah Hurbah, 
a female devotee, who is said to hare perished from voluntary 
starvation, imagining that it would be a meritorious act in the 
sight of her Maker and of Mohammed, as she believed, his 
prophet. This ancient shrine is very conspicuous, being covered 
with white chunam.* 

Twenty miles to the eastward is the mosque of Sheikh ' Abdu-r- 
rahman Baddas, standing on a low, round, sandy point, and a 
village inhabited by a few fishermen. Two banks, with 40 
fathoms water, are reported to lie at some distance off-shore at 
this part of the coast, but we were not successful in our search 
after them. 

Rds Safwdn is a slightly projecting point thinly covered with 
bushes, on its extreme edge, in lat. 13° 48' N., long. 47° 42' E. ; 
almost immediately N. of it is the southern peak of the Jebel 
Hainan, which range forms the leading feature on this part of 
the coast : it extends from 25 to 30 miles in a N.E. direction, 
its highest central peak, about 16 miles N. 1 W. of Ras Safwan, 
rising 5284 feet above the sea. This range is apparently of lime- 
stone, and, when seen either from the eastward or westward, its 
summit resembles the roof of a barn. The aspect of the whole 
range is very dismal and rugged. The peak lies in 13° 3' 30" N., 
long. 47° 37' 30" E. A little more than 1 mile N.E. of the 
cape is the village of Haura, of about 100 persons : it is only 
noted as the residence of a patriarch of the Dujabi tribe. 

Jebel Makdndti is a projecting bluff oil the coast, 4 miles N.E. 
of Haura, forming a small bay for boats to anchor in : the cape is 
moderately elevated, perhaps 200 feet, and white with dark veins. 
Close off it lies a small island, and inland it terminates in sand- 
hills ; from the summit of the cape several villages may be dis- 
tinguished in the valleys of this territory ; the extensive valley 
of Wadi Meifah lies at the eastern foot of the Hamari range ; 



* Chunam is the Hindu word chuna (from the Sanskrit churna) with the Por- 
tuguese nasal termination m. It signifies lime, particularly shell-lime, and thence 
a white plaster made of it, which takes a fine polish.— F. S. 
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fine large groves of date-trees add much to the beauty of the 
scene. 

It is to the northward of this range, and apparently in a pro- 
longation of the Wadi Meifah, that the remarkable ruin named 
Nakab el Hajar is situated, which was visited by two of the 
officers of the Palinurus, Lieut. Wellsted and Mr. Cruttenden, 
in April, 1835 : unfortunately, Dr. Hulton, who volunteered his 
services to be one of the party, could not then be spared from the 
duties of the ship.* 

Rds al Kosdir, a low rounded sandy cape, 7 miles farther to 
the N.E., has two large trees on the edge of the shore ; a con- 
spicuous gable-shaped hill rises in the distant range of mountains, 
with a bluff both to the E. and to the W. of it ; the centre of the 
gable, or barn, bears from this cape N. by W. about 40 miles 
distant [?]. This is the eastern boundary of the Diyabi territory, 
which extends about 36 miles along the coast. They are a tribe 
much feared, and who bear a bad character. From this point as 
far as Ras el 'Asidah, a distance of 22 miles, the coast forms a 
bay 6 miles deep, named Ghubbet Am ; on its shores are situated 
the villages of 'Ain Abu Ma'bad and 'Am Jowari; the former 
consists of a mosque and about 1 00 huts, the latter, of 70 huts ; 
springs of water, (as their names denote,) date-trees, and jowarf, 
(sorghum or dhurrah,) abound. Farther to the eastward is the 
fishing hamlet of Gillah, inhabited by 50 abject-looking Baddas 
Sheikhs, who are permitted to live unmolested, owing to the 
sanctity of their descent. 

Rds el 'Asidah,^ the eastern cape of this bay, is very con- 
spicuous, from having at its extremity a dark, rocky, conical hill, 
160 feet high, and not unlike a haycock : it lies in lat. 13° 57 7 N., 
long. 48° 15' 20" E.J This cape forms three projecting rocky 
points ; in a small bay to the westward is the tower of Ba-'l-haf, 
so named from a sheikh whose burial-place is contiguous. The 
bay affords fair shelter during an easterly wind; but a good 
look-out must be kept in the event of its changing to the west- 
ward : the bottom is clean and the soundings regular. It is high- 
water on full and change at 8 h. 30 m. ; the rise of tide from 
5 to 6 feet; the variation 5° 23' W. in l835.§ The tower is 
garrisoned by two or three Wahidi soldiers, who levy dues on 

* Captain Haines' memoir is accompanied by a sketch of these ruins by Mr. 
Cruttenden, with a ground plan, and a copy of the inscriptions : the latter differs in 
five of the characters from the copy published in the London Geographical Journal, 
vol. vii. p. 32. — Ed. 

f Cape-Porridge.— F. S. 

X "Not," observes Captain Haines, "in 46° j E., as published in the London 
Geographical Journal, vol. vii. p. 20." — Ed. 

§ A plan of Ras el 'Asidah, and of Ba-'l-haf, on the scale of 1 inch to a mile, 
is annexed to Captain Haines's chart,— Ed. 
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the goods landed here for 'Aden, Makallah, &c. Here is no 
fresh water but what is brought from a distance. 

To the eastward of Ras el ' Asidah the coast takes an E. by N. 
direction for 30 miles, as far as Ras el Kelb ; for the first half 
of the distance the shore is irregular, with rocky projecting points. 
Ras Rotl is a remarkable round cape, considerably elevated, 
perhaps 400 feet, with a deep hollow, apparently like a crater, 
in the middle ; on each side of the cape is a bay for boats. 

Jebel Him Ghordb, 5 miles farther E., is a square-shaped 
dreary -looking brown hill, 464 feet in height, with steep sides, 
its eastern point lying in 13° 59' 20 N., 48° 24' 30'' E. It was 
here that the late Dr. Hulton and Mr. J. Smith, officers of the 
Palinurus, discovered, in the course of their indefatigable and 
successful rambles, that a narrow pathway led to the summit, and, 
as no difficulty ever deterred them from attempting an object 
attended with any prospect of success, they forthwith climbed up, 
and found the remains, which may be compared to those of Nakab 
el Hajar. Much time and labour must have been employed in 
the construction of the road, which in some parts is nearly ] feet 
broad. On a second visit, these officers effected a more minute 
examination, measuring with care, and making plans of each 
separate portion. It was here that the inscription, in characters 
similar to those above mentioned, was found, carved on the 
smooth face of the solid rock, and whence it was copied by Dr. 
Hulton.* He described the inscription as being very slightly im- 
paired by the lapse of years, and not one character seemed effaced. 
The tanks, together with the ruins of several walls, were com- 
posed of cement as hard as the rock itself. I am indebted to 
Lieutenant Sanders, who afterwards became my assistant-sur- 
veyor, for a plan of these remarkable remains. I will not attempt 
to draw any conclusion as to the period in which a city may have 
flourished here, nor venture an opinion concerning the supposed 
unknown character of the writing, as a copy has already been 
sent to those more competent to come to a correct decision on 
this point; | but I may briefly mention that an Arab tradition 
states that this spot was originally peopled by a tribe called Kum- 
Harmas, whose descendants still dwell near Makallah, and also 
by the tribe of Wadi Misenat (to the westward of Sihut) ; the 
former constitute a separate and distinct tribe, now bearing the 
name of Beni Seiban, who have insensibly become incorporated, 
and many of them will be found dispersed among other nations. 

* See Bengal Asiatic Journal, for 1834. 

t A copy of this inscription, as well as of similar inscriptions found at Nakab el 
Hajar and at San'a, has been forwarded to Professor Gesenius at Halle. See also 
several letters on the subject of the Ikhkili or Himyaritic language, by M. F. 
Fresnel, at Jiddah,in the < Journal Asiatique/ for July and Dec. 1838,— Eu. 
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The Wadi Misenat tribe still maintain a desolate and exclusive 
mode of living, and are known by the opprobrious epithet of 'Abi'd 
el Tbad,* or the slaves of Somali's. This appellation arose from 
their assimilation with the slaves of Africa. On the N.E. side of 
the continent of Africa, there is a district called Samha, con- 
taining the populous towns of Makdisha and Jubah, bordering the 
river of that name, known by the natives of Brawah as Wewendah. f 
This river rises, it is said, in Abyssinia, probably in the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. The language of the people inhabiting these 
towns is wholly unlike the Sawahili J spoken in Zingibar; and 
it will be remembered that, when the Portuguese took possession 
of this coast in the 15th century, they found the villages, &c, from 
Makdisha to Sofalah, governed by Mohammedans, differing in 
dialect, person, and character, from either the Arabs or Africans. 
The causes which have led to so great a dissimilarity in people 
who occupy almost the same spot of land I leave to those more 
versed in such inquiries : one thing, however, appears certain, 
that there was an established facility of intercourse with Abys- 
sinia ; and since the tide of population from that part of the world 
flowed down the Jubah, and there exists an affinity between the 
languages, the presumptive intimacy of the two nations acquires 
double weight. Possibly a clue might thus be traced to elucidate 
the name and origin of the tribe who are said to have occupied 
this station, and then proceed towards solving those hitherto 
undeciphered inscriptions. At whatever time the buildings 
around Hisn Ghorab were erected, I consider their discovery of 
great importance ; the fort having, doubtless, been intended to 
protect the harbour on its eastern side, independently of the town 
beneath, which, judging from the size and extent of the ruins, 
must have been considerable. Its position would point it out as 
a sea-port of some consequence, and the citadel on the hill 
might be the grand depot for its commercial resources. 

Bander Hisn Ghorab, a small, secure, and well-sheltered bay 
and harbour \\ mile wide by 1 mile deep, lies immediately to the 
eastward of the black hill of Hisn Ghorab. Off the eastern side 
of the bay a rocky reef reduces the entrance to 1 700 yards, or half 
its width, and must be carefully avoided. i\t the bottom of the 
bay is the square tower and hamlet of Bir 'All, or the Well of 
'Ali, and several adjoining hamlets, containing each about 50 
Wahidis. In standing into the bay the square tower must not be 
"brought to the northward of N. by E. \ E. (magnetic.) 

Haldni island, a rocky limestone plain, f of a mile long from N. 

* Literally slaves of slaves. — F. S. 

f The plural of Wendah in the Sawahili language. — F. S. 

% Sawahil, plural of Sahil, signifies *' coasts •" the " coasters," or inhabitants of 
the shore, are therefore called sawahili, often spelt sowyly by travellers. — F. S. 
VOL. IX. L 
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to S. by \ a mile broad, lies about 1 mile S.S.W. of Hisn Ghorab 
Point, separated by a shoal channel : between it and Ras Mafra- 
dah, 2 miles to the westward, is a tolerable shelter against easterly 
winds. 

Shardn is a circular table-topped sandstone hill 300 feet high, 
lying Si miles E. by N. of the point of Hisn Ghorab, and close 
to the sea, remarkable for a cavity or crater-shaped hollow within, 
filled with water, the edge of which is fringed by an overhanging 
bank of mangrove-trees ; the diameter of the cavity is about 2500 
yards, and is reported by the Arabs to be fathomless. We had no 
means of ascertaining its depth in the centre, but at 8 yards from 
its western bank it was already 1 1 fathoms deep. The water is very 
salt, and on analysing it I found it to contain sulphuretted hydro- 
gen.* This sheet of water is named Kharif Sha'ran, and, having 
heard strange reports of it, I determined to visit it. Accompanied 
by Lieut. Sanders and Dr. Hulton, I landed early one morn- 
ing, and, in spite of the superstitious feelings of the Arabs, but 
almost suffocated with heat, we scrambled up to the summit of the 
sharp circular edge that forms the bowl, whence we had a romantic 
and beautiful view : before us that deep dark water of Kharif 
Sha'ran, girt by a belt of mangroves ; immediately around rocky 
heights, frowning over fertile valleys which bloomed beneath ; and 
in the distance the dark blue and ever-beautiful ocean, reaching 
away to the distant horizon, only broken by a few rocky islets, and 
perchance a solitary sail spread to catch the first breath of the 
ever-welcome sea-breeze. As before mentioned, this hollow re- 
sembles a crater, but I do not conceive it to be of volcanic origin. 
Our guides pointed out a level plain to the N. called Maidan,f 
and said that a number of iron rings and pegs, commonly used to 
picquet horses, had been found there ; but we could see nothing. 
We returned on board by noon, well pleased with our trip, but 
suffering much from the heat, which was oppressive in the extreme. 

The Kadhrein islands, or rather rocks, lie about 1 mile off- 
shore, nearly S.S.E. of Ras Khada, a rocky point at the foot of the 
hill of Sha'ran. 

Sikkah, or Jibus, is another small island, rising 450 feet above 
the sea, and lying 5 miles due S. of Ras Khada, in lat. 13° 54' 40", 
long. 48° 28' 20" E., and may be seen at a distance of 30 miles : 
its summit is flat and white, owing to the excrements of numerous 
flocks of birds which resort thither, and keep up an abundant sup- 
ply of this manure, so valuable to the agriculturists. This island 
is called Sikkah by the natives of the coast, and Jibus by Arab na- 
vigators, from its outline resembling the Kitar,^ a musical instru- 
ment of the Indians. 

* A sketch of this singular cavity accompanies Captain Haines's memoir. 
f ' A plain.' — F. S. J Either the parent or offspring of our word guitar. — F. S, 
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Rds Makdahah is a dark; moderately elevated cape, being the 
southern termination of a range of hills which extend 10 miles 
inland in a northerly direction : it forms the eastern limit of the 
Bay of Makdahah^ affording an anchorage sheltered from easterly 
winds ; the only danger is a sunken rock J a mile off-shore on the 
N.W. side. The village of Makdahah, consisting of a mosque, one 
stone and mud building, a few huts of matting, and a population 
of 60 persons, lies in the eastern angle of the bay, close under the 
hills. It affords no supplies, and indifferent water ; yet, notwith- 
standing its poverty, it is the chief residence of the sultan or chief, 
Mohammed ibn Abu Bekr, a tributary of ' Abdu-1- Wahid, who 
derives the principal part of his revenue from traffic in the afore- 
said manure. He is a fine-looking man, and visited me on board 
the Palinurus, where he behaved very courteously. 

Baraghah Island is a lofty and precipitous limestone rock with- 
out a vestige of vegetation, which lies off Ras Makdahah, between 
which is a safe channel about J mile wide, with 15 fathoms water. 
It lies in lat. 13° 58' N., long. 48° 32' 40" E. 

Khdrijah* is a town said to contain 3000 inhabitants, about two 
days' journey inland from Makda'hah, between the first and second 
range of the Wahidi mountains. It is in a fertile country abound- 
ing in date-groves and excellent pasture-land, affording food for 
numerous herds of cattle, which enables the natives to export large 
quantities of g'hi, Sec. 

Rds el Kelb (Cape Dog) is a low, round, sandy cape in lat. 
14° 1' 40" N., long. 48° 46' 50" E., lying 13 miles E.N.E. of Ras 
Makdahah, the intervening coast being also low and sandy. This 
cape is considered dangerous, many boats and bagalas having been 
wrecked upon it, and thence it is said to derive its name. But 
if the lead be attended to, the soundings will give due warning of 
any danger. 

From Rds el Kelb the shore turns abruptly in a N.E. direction 
for 40 miles as far as Makallah : the first part of it is wretchedly 
waste and sombre in aspect ; sand-hills extend inland for some 
miles. The distant mountains in the interior appear equally 
sombre, yet relieved by a very irregular outline, assuming the form 
of peaks, bluffs, &c, and rising almost precipitously to the height 
of from 2000 to 4000 feet above the sea. 

Rds Rehmat, the next cape, is elevated perhaps 300 feet, of 
limestone, and of a dark peaked outline; on its south-western face 
the sand from the plain has been swept up into a great heap by the 
strong S. W. monsoon : it takes its name from the effects expe- 
rienced by the bagalas in running up during the tadhbireh, the 
Arabs considering that, if they rounded this point in the S. W. mon- 

* El Kharijah, " the exterior," as the principal town in the Oasis of Thebes, is 
called El Kharijah, vulgo El Charg^—Y. S. 

L 2 
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soon, the extreme violence of the wind had abated : it signifies 
"lull of the wind/' a term frequently used by the Arabs when 
it falls calm. From seaward this cape is remarkable as being the 
commencement of the bold, rocky land extending from hence to 
the N.E. for 17 miles. Here is the eastern limit of the Wahidi 
territory, which has a coast-line of 60 miles in extent ; its only two 
ports are Ba-'l-haf and Hisn Ghorab. The Wahidi tribe consists 
of several thousand persons, and, it is said, can muster 2000 match- 
locks in case of war. They are a brave, hospitable race, much 
respected and feared by their neighbours. The sultan Abdu-1- 
Wahidi is said to be an upright chief, and possesses great influ- 
ence on account of his noble descent. 'Abban is his usual resi- 
dence, and that town and Meifah are said to be equal to Makallah 
in size and in the number of their inhabitants, 

Has Assasah, or Asr el Hamra (Red footstep), is a rocky point, 
being the termination to sea-ward of a rugged range of hills which 
extend some distance inland : this cape is 6 miles N.E. of Rehmat, 
and in the valley between lies the town of Al Ghaidhar, em- 
bosomed in luxuriant date-groves, at about 4 miles from the shore. 

Ras Burum, 8 miles farther, is a bold, dark, craggy cape, chiefly 
of limestone, the highest point of which I have seen at 38 miles' 
distance ; the cape lies in 14° 18' 30'' N., 49° 3' 25" E. Between 
this point and Ras el Ahmar, or the red cape, the coast forms a 
small bay called Ghubbet Kulun, and again to the S.W. another 
small bay, in the bight of which was a hamlet of about 40 miserable - 
looking people of the Berishi tribe. 

The village or town of Burum lies at the N.W. angle of a small 
bay* which forms to the N. of Ras Burum: it is surrounded 
by date-trees, and situated immediately at the foot of an offset of 
the range of hills which here extends down to the shore and forms 
a bold and rocky coast. In 1835 its population was about 450, 
the huts and houses wretchedly built; but we obtained good sup- 
plies of water, wood, and stock. The natives were very civil to us. 
This village, as well as Fuwah, Al Ghaidhar, &c, is under the 
Sheikh Mohammed Safali, chief of the Berishi tribe ; he has also 
several smaller tribes tributary to him. Ijilli, a white mosque 
erected on an eminence a short distance from the beach, may be 
plainly seen by vessels passing along-shore ; it was erected by a 
pious priest of the name of Sheikh Wuli, who is also patron 
saint of the village. The valleys inland hereabout are rich and 
beautiful, producing large quantities of millet; they are bounded 
by the purple-streaked mountains which rise from 5000 to 6000 
feet above them, whose summits in the cold season, we were told, 



* Apian of Bander Burum, on the scale of 2 inches to a mile ; accompanies Capt. 
Haines's Memoir. 
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are at times covered with snow. Heavy and continuous rains fall 
in November and December,, July and August ; and even in April 
and May I have seen rain for three days following 1 . The variation 
here in 1834 was 4° 44' W. 

From the bluff of Radham, the N. cape of Bander Burum, 
to M akallah, a distance of 15 miles, the coast is low and sandy, 
forming a slight bay, with high mountains in the distant back- 
ground. About half-way from Burum is the town of Fuwah, con- 
taining about 500 inhabitants, who were not very courteous to those 
of our party who visited them. The soundings throughout this ex- 
tent are regular. 

Rds Makallah is a low neck of land projecting about 2 miles 
in a S.S.E. direction from the base of the hills, which here extend 
from the interior close down to the shore ; its S. point is in lat. 
14° 29' 40" N., long. 49° 14' £0" E., with a rocky shoal with 
only 4 fathoms on it, lying \ a mile to the S. Three-quarters 
of a mile W.N. W. of the cape is Ras Marbat, with a ruined fort ; 
and 2 miles to the N.W., and within the bay, lies the town of 
Makallah, the principal commercial depot of the S. coast of 
Arabia, partly built on a narrow rocky point, projecting about 
\ of a mile to the S., and partly at the foot of a range of 
reddish limestone cliffs, rising about 300 feet, immediately at the 
back of the town, and on which are 6 square towers for the pro- 
tection of the place. Almost directly above this remarkably 
level range of cliffs the flat- topped summit of Jebel Gharrah, 
composed of beautiful white limestone, rises 1300 feet above 
the sea, and may be seen at a distance of 42 miles. The 
northern portion of the town is built on ground sloping from 
the base of the hills to the bay, and enclosed on the W. 
side by a dilapidated wall extending to the shore, with only one 
entrance -gate, constantly guarded by a few Bedowins. The 
Nakib or Governor's house, a large square building, is in lat. 
14°" SO' 40" N., long. 49° 11' 48" E. ; the other buildings are 
chiefly cajan huts, intermingled with a few stone houses and two 
mosques. The population of the town may be about 4500, being 
a motley collection of the Beni Hasan and Yafa'i tribes, Karachies, 
and Banians, with foreigners from nearly every part of the globe. 
On either side of the projecting point on which the town is built 
is a small bay; that on the W. side is sheltered from the W. by 
a rocky reef, nearly dry at low-water spring-tides, and forms a 
haven much frequented by Arab boats and coasting vessels. I 
have observed 20 of these arrive in the course of a day, and some 
from 100 to 300 tons burden. The custom-duties are 5 per 
cent, on goods from India. The exports consist in gums, hides, 
large quantities of senna, and a small quantity of coffee ; the 
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imports, chiefly of cotton cloths, lead, iron, crockery, and rice, 
from Bombay ; dates and dried fruit from Maskat ; jowarf,* 
bajeri,f and honey, from 'Aden ; coffee from Mokha ; sheep, 
honey, aloes, frankincense, and slaves, from Berberah, Bander 
Kosair, and other African ports. Much coasting trade is also 
carried on. Traffic in slaves exists to a frightful extent; I have 
seen 700 Nubian girls exposed at once in the slave-market here 
for sale, and subject to the brutal and disgusting inspection of the 
purchasers ; the price varies from ^l. to Q5l. a-head. The duties 
here in 1834 amounted to about 800/., but in 1836 to upwards of 
1 200/. ; the chief part of the trade is carried on by the Banian 
merchants. The present Nakib or chief, Mohammed ben ' Abdu-1- 
'A bid, is a young man of firm and upright character, and is much 
respected : commerce has greatly revived since his reign. A ship 
in want of supplies will find Makallah the best port on the coast 
for procuring them : the water is good, but it requires watch- 
fulness here as well as elsewhere on this coast to obtain it pure ; 
there is none in the town ; it is brought from a distance of 1 \ mile, 
and furnishes a means of subsistence for many of the poorer class. 

The anchorage in the bay is good, from 8 to 10 fathoms, sandy 
bottom, with the flag-staff on the governor's house bearing N.N.E. 
from \ to \ a mile off-shore. A rock with only 1^- fathom water 
lies 700 yards due W. of the extreme S.W. point of the town, 
and must be carefully avoided. High-water at full and change 
at 8 h. 30 m., rise of tide 7 feet. Variation 4° 30', W. in 1834. J 

While we were at Makallah an excellent opportunity for ex- 
ploring the interior of the province of Hadramaut occurred, but 
on account of the expense it would have entailed I was obliged to 
decline it. The journey was to have been made in company with 
a respectable and wealthy merchant named Salih ben 'Abdallah 
ben Sail, who, having been wounded in the arm by a musket- 
ball, had come to the coast in hopes of meeting with some 
European surgeon who could extract it for him : this was kindly 
and immediately done for him by Dr. Hughes, then a passenger 
on board the E. I. C. ship the Hugh Lindsay, and, in gratitude for 
the relief from violent pain, this merchant offered to conduct any 
officer safely to the interior on his return home ; but, as before 
stated, we were obliged most unwillingly to decline it.§ Salih 

* Millet, or sorghum, of various kinds. — F. S. 

f Or bajara, — Panicum spicatum. — F. S. 

X A plan of the bay and port of Makallah, on a large scale, with a spirited outline 
sketch of the town and the Jebel Gharrah, is annexed to Captain Haines's memoir. 

§ Should another opportunity offer, it is to be hoped that such a consideration 
will not be allowed to stand in the way. If a really competent traveller will under- 
take to explore the interior of Arabia, there would be no difficulty in raising the 
necessary sum to repay his expenses within reasonable limits, — Ed. 
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ben 'Abdallah described his intended route as follows : — the first 
day's journey to Tukam ; the second to Jebel 'Akar ; the third 
to Wasel ; the fourth to Raidah, a place of considerable extent 
belonging to the Yakis ; the fifth day arrive at Saab, of the Yabari 
tribe ; the sixth day at 'Abd al Betf, inhabited by AI Tatamin 
E'iwarmas; the seventh, Tarbal ; the eighth, Sihun; both the last 
possessed by the Yafa'is. Allowing 20 miles a-day for the camel's 
journey, this would be 160 miles' journey from Makallah; a 
courier can accomplish it in 4 days. The usual estimate of the 
distances from Sihun, the capital of Hadramaut, to the different 
towns, is said to be as follows : — to Dau'an 36 hours ; to Tari'm 
6 hours ; to ' Ainat, 26 hours ; to Shibam 24 hours : the whole 
province is represented as fertile, the towns and villages populous, 
abundance of water and date- groves. 

The appearance of the natives of Hadramaut that we saw was 
favourable ; handsome features, slight made, active men, well 
armed with matchlock and kris, ornamented with gold or silver. 

From Ras Makallah the coast extends to the N.E. in an 
almost unbroken line of low sand for 40 miles, as far as the cliffs of 
Hami; the edge of the 20-fathom bank of soundings generally 
lying about 2 miles off-shore, and dropping to 100 fathoms, at 4 
miles' distance ; clear bottom of sand and shells. Immediately to 
the N.E. of Ras Makallah the small anchorage of Bander Roweinf 
affords shelter for bagalas against the S. W. monsoon. Two miles 
farther is the village of Raghib, with a large ancient mosque ; 
this coast abounds with fish, and the whole of the inhabitants of 
the village appeared to be fishermen. 

Bu Heish, 3 miles beyond, is a village surrounded by date- 
trees in a well-watered valley, about 1 \ mile from the shore. 

Shehr, once a thriving town, but now a desolate group of 
houses, with an old fort, lies close to the shore in lat. 14° 38' 30'' 
N., long. 49° 27' 35" E. This was formerly the residence of the 
chief of the Kasaidi tribe, but the village has now dwindled to 
about 300 persons, chiefly fishermen. 

Suku-1-Basir is a small town lying inland, about 4 miles N.W. 
of Shehr ; it is said to contain 4500 inhabitants : its mosques 
may be distinctly seen above the date-groves from the sea, and the 
valley appeared extremely luxuriant. Much tobacco, plenty of 
vegetables, good dates, and pure water may be obtained here. 
Five miles farther to the N.E. the oblong, table-topped hill of 
Jebel Dlieb'ah (Hyama Mount), entirely separate from all other 
hills, rises close to the shore : as it is visible at some distance, it 
forms a good landmark for making Makallah from the eastward. 

Zakfah is a pretty village surrounded by date -groves, on the 
shore, 4 miles farther E., and Mayariyan, 2 miles beyond, is a 
ruined village, abundantly supplied with water. 
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Shehr, the chief town of the district of this name, extends one 
mile along-shore, with a fortified castle, the residence of the 
sultan, on an eminence near the centre, in lat. 14° 43' 40'' N., 
long. 49° 40' E., and is visible from seaward before any other 
object in the town. Here is a mosque and a custom-house ; the 
town is built in the shape of a triangle, and, though the dwellings 
are much scattered, they are tolerably spacious and comfortable ; 
the population is about 6000. Supplies may be easily obtained 
here, but the water is not good. Shehr is a place of much trade ; 
its manufactures are chiefly coarse cotton cloths, gunpowder, 
implements of war, &c. The duties on exports and imports 
amount to about 50001. annually. 

The anchorage off Shehr is only an open roadstead; clean 
bottom of sand and shells in 7 and 8 fathoms, from § to 1 mile 
off-shore.* 

Four miles N.E of the town is the hill of Yakalif, on which 
are the remains of a wall and a terrace : this hill forms a good 
landmark for making the place. 

The sultan of the Hamum tribe, Sheikh 'All ibn Ntisir, is a 
young man under 30 years of age, and is very superior to the 
generality of Arab chiefs : he is able to muster 7000 matchlocks 
in case of war. 

The Hamum tribe is subdivided into the following lesser 
tribes : — 

Beit 'All (Tent of ' Ali), Beit Subhi, Barwakhi, 

— Aghraf, — Hamudfyah, Sa'il, 

— Ghonib, — Shenein, Hakkam. 

— Bu Sahh, — Karzet, Hur. 

We were also given the names of the following towns and 
villages in this territory, besides those already, or to be, de- 
scribed : — 

Zaghafah, Mayan 'Abaduh, 
Sa'id, Ma'du', 

Dau'an, Ararah, 

M ey u M usayyi d. 

'Arff, 

Hami, the next village, 13 miles farther to the eastward, lies 
just below the dark double hill of the same name, in a picturesque 
ravine, with a date-grove and cultivated ground near the beach ; its 
population is about 500; supplies are not easily obtained ; fishing 
seems the chief occupation of the inhabitants. Hot-springs are 
numerous near Hami; those I examined stood at 140° Fahr. 

Between Hami and Ras Sharmah, 9 miles farther E., the coast 
forms a bay £ miles deep with sandy bottom and regular sound- 

* A plan of the town and roadstead of Shehr accompanies Captain Haines's chart. 
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Karadah, 


Sewan, 


Taballah, 


Nagkar, 


Wasalat, 


Ariyah, 


Arab, 


Tiklidah, 


Bu'fsh, 
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ings ; in the bight of the bay, on a rocky eminence J a mile from 
the coast, stands the ruined fort of Hisnel Misenat, and between 
this point and Ras Sharmah lies Sharmah Bay, considered the 
best on the coast for shelter during the N.E. monsoon. Along 
the shore of this latter bay are the ruined fort of Mughra, the 
ruined mosque and village of Kalfah, and El Gharm, a small 
fishing village ; while inland at 2 miles' distance is the walled town 
of Dis, containing 1000 persons and some hot-springs. In 1836 
the Daulah or governor here was named Aiwas ibn Ahmed, who 
was very civil to the officers who visited him ; but the legitimate 
chief is Mohammed 'Omar ibn 'Omar, the owner and captain of a 
fine ship, which command he prefers to that of an unsettled go- 
vernment. 

Dhabbah, a village 4 miles farther inland, surrounded by date- 
groves, is noted for its hot springs, of peculiar efficacy in rheumatic 
complaints. 

Rds Sharmah is a small headland projecting to the S.W., and 
forming the eastern limit of the bay; the point lies in 14° 48' S0 ff 
N., long. 50° £' 30" E. ; immediately N. of it a hill named 
Cheh&r Saber* rises 170 feet above the sea; and 700 yards 
W. of the extreme point of the cape lies the small rock called Je- 
zirah Sharmah, 70 feet high. It is high-water here on full and 
change at 9h. ; rise and fall 8 feet; variation in 1835 was 
4° 39' W.*f* From Ras Sharmah the coast runs nearly due E. for 
8 miles, presenting a succession of limestone and chalky cliffs 
rising almost precipitously 400 feet above the sea. 

Rds Baghashu , a rocky cape 300 feet high, is the eastern ter- 
mination of this bold shore, and lies in lat. 14° 49' 10 7 N., long. 
50° 9' 30" E. : a miserable village of the same name stands a 
little to the eastward ; and 4 miles to the westward, in a gap of 
the cliffs, is another small village called Dhafghan. About 3 
miles to the northward is Jebel Hamum, a hill, near which we 
found some inscriptions in the same character as those of Hisn 
Ghorab,J Sec. : here also are several springs of good water and 
considerable cultivation. 

A lofty range of mountains extends in the direction assumed by 
the coast, varying from 10 to 15 miles' distance from the sea : com- 
mencing to the eastward of Makallah, they bear the name of Jebel 
J ambush, then Jebel ibn Shamayik, with a remarkable bluff to- 
wards its eastern end on a still more distant range : then follow 
Jebel Asad, (Mount Lion,) which stretches away to the north- 
eastward towards Ras Fartak. 

* This is a Persian, and therefore not the native name. — F. S. 
f A plan of the bay and cape of Sharmah, on the scale of 1 inch to amile ; is 
annexed to Captain Haines's chart. 

I See London Asiatic Journal for 1838, p. 91. — En. 
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The Beit 'All subdivision of the Hamum tribe have great in- 
fluence along this part of the coast ; their sheikh,, Hasan ibn 'All, 
is a man of ability and courage,, and commands 1000 matchlocks, 
a force sufficient to make a chief much respected and feared by 
his weaker neighbours. 

Thirteen miles of low sandy coast in an E.N.E. direction bring 
us to the sandy cape of Ras Kosair ; and 1 mile due N. of the 
point is the small town, or rather village, of Kosair, containing 
several stone buildings, but chiefly huts ; its population is estimated 
at 300 of the Beit 'All and Beit Ghorab tribes. The highest 
house in the centre of the village is in lat. 14° 54' 40" N., long. 
50° 21' 50" E. The natives have a few boats, and catch abundance 
of sharks, the fins and tails of which find their way, via Maskat and 
Bombay, to the Chinese market, and fetch good prices. 

Half a mile to the N.W. of the village is a ruined square fort 
and a date-grove, and 2^ miles in the same direction is the scat- 
tered hamlet of Korein. Immediately to the S.W. of the cape a 
rocky shoal extends for \ a mile.* 

For the next 30 miles the same description of low, sandy coast 
continues to the north-eastward, forming a slight curve, in which 
the chief place is 

Raidah, a small town of 700 inhabitants on the sea- coast, only 
noted as the residence of the sultan, 'All ibn Abdallah, &c., a 
descendant, it is said, of one of the principal chiefs of Southern 
Arabia. The present chief is a man of about 50 years of age, and 
is much respected ; he is of the Kasaidi subdivision of the Hamum 
tribe, and his territory extends from R&s Baghashu' to Misenat, 
a sea-coast of about 35 miles. Frankincense, aloes, ambergris, 
and sharks' fins are the chief articles of export. Here are about 
30 boats. 

The villages of Raidah, Seghir, or Serrar, of 80 people ; of 
Harrah, conspicuous for its round tower ; and the ruined fort of 
Husein el Katheri, lie on the coast between Kosair and Raidah. 

Misenat is an old ruin on the coast, 13 miles E. by N. of Rai- 
dah, and lies in lat. 15° 3' N., long. 50° 43' 25" E. Here is a 
spring of excellent water, but the land is swampy and abounds in 
mangrove- trees. The remains would indicate the site of a town 
of some size, and we were told that coins and other things have 
been picked up here, and amongst them a pair of scales. It is 
melancholy to find this interesting coast, which in former days was 
probably fertile and populous, now almost entirely desolate ; and 
the few inhabitants that remain nearly always at strife with their 
neighbours. 

At this place a party of officers, consisting of Lieut. Sanders, 

* An enlarged plan of the shoal and of the village of Kosair accompanies Capt. 
Haines's chart - . 
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Dr. Hulton, and Mr. Smith, left the Palinurus and proceeded 
about 1 miles inland to Wiidi Sheikhawi, 3 miles distant from the 
village of Mayoki, where they discovered some inscriptions similar 
to those found at Hisn Ghorab,* &c. The valley is said to be 
fertile and to contain numerous villages. W&di Sheikhawi may 
be easily distinguished by a remarkable gap in the mountains that 
encompass it. 

The coast between Misen&t and Sihut is low and dreary, with a 
gradual ascent to the Sheikhawi mountains, the eastern termina- 
tion of which forms the western side of Wadi Masella. 

The Mahrah territory here commences and continues to the 
eastward nearly as far as Marb&t. 

'Abdu-l-Kuri, or Palinurus Shoal, a dangerous patch lying off 
this part of the Arabian coast, was unknown to both Arab and 
European navigator till this survey in 1835; an old fisherman, 
who had lived many years in this neighbourhood, pointed it out 
to me as a place where I should be likely to catch plenty of 
sharks, and it was not until after a difficult and tedious search, 
and struggling against a current running 3 miles an-hour, that 
we were able to strike soundings upon the shoal spot. The 
shallowest part of this newly-discovered shoal is a pointed rock 
with only 4 fathoms water on it,f and lies in lat. 14° 54' 50 7 N., 
long. 50° 45' 20" E., determined by observations made on the 
spot by Lieut. Jardine (an excellent and accurate observer) and 
myself, and agreeing by trigonometric and chronometric mea- 
surements within a few seconds. The variation of the compass, 
by means of twenty-three observations in 1835, was 4° 26' westerly. 

The shoal extends for 1850 yards in a N.N.E. and S.S.W. 
direction, and is from 300 to 600 yards broad, with a bottom of 
alternate rock and coral. The soundings round the shoal cannot 
be relied on, as they vary suddenly, and do not always decrease 
on approaching it. The nearest land is at the old ruin of 
Misenat, distant 8^ miles, and bearing N. by W., being almost in 
a transit bearing with the eastern bluff of Sheikhawi Gap. From 
the shoal the sandy beach on the mainland is not visible. 

The fishermen assured me that forty years ago there was more 
water on this spot, and at that period no coral could be perceived 
at the bottom. The soundings, measured from the shoal spot, 
gave 80 fathoms at 1 mile distance to the S.W., and 64 fathoms 
at 2 miles distance to the S.E. ; in every other direction they 
exceeded 100 fathoms at this distance ; at 2 miles distance from 
the shoal spot towards the shore the soundings were 120 fathoms. 

From the accounts we received of it, and the opinion we were 
enabled to form, I strongly recommend navigators wholly to avoid 

f Least watermarked in chart as \7 feet in 1835. — Ed. 
* See London Asiatic Journal for 1838, p. 93. 
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this spot, either by keeping the land well aboard, and so passing 
between it and the shore, or else to keep a good offing, say from 
12 to 15 miles from the coast, as there seems reason to believe 
that the shoal is gradually becoming more shallow. 



Subjoined are the chief positions determined during the survey. 



Name of Place. 



Exact Point. 



N. Lat. 



E. Long. 



Height 
in feet. 



Ras Bab-el- Mandeb 
Perim Island . . 
Ra3 Sejan . . , 
Jeziratu-s-sab'ah [Brothers] 
Ras 'Aran 

Jebel Kharaz [St. Antonio] 
Ras Ka'u [Black Cape J . 
Ras 'Amra'n 

Jebel Hasan [Sugar-loaf] 
„ [Ass's ears] 

Ras Mujallab He'idi 
Jebel Shamshan . 
R4s Sina'ilah [Cape Aden] 
'Aden (town) 
Lahaj £to\vn) . 
Ras Sedan . , 
Sughra (village) 
Jebel Kharazi, or Fudhli 
Makate'in 
Howaiyah (town) 
Jebel Hamari 
Ras el 'Asidah , • 
Jebel Hisn Ghorab 
Sikkati, or Jibus Island 
RaselKelb « 
Ras Burum . 
Makallah (town) . 
Shehr (town) . , 
Ras S harm ah . . 
Ras Baghashu' 
Kosair (village) . 
Misenat (ruin) 
'Abdu-1-Kuri, or PaMnurus Shoal 



Manhali Peak 

Pyramid at N.E. angle 

Summit of centre . 

Summit of High Brother 

Low point of Cape . 

Southern Bluff . 

Cape 

S.W. point of island 

Highest point 

Eastern peak 

Point . . , 

Summit , . 

South point . 

N. point of Sirah Island 

Centre of west side 

Low eastern cape 

Sheikh's castle , 

Western summit 

Point . 

Sheikh's house . 

Summit of peak 

Hill at point . 

Eastern point 

Centre . » 

Low cape . , 

North rocky cape 

Governor's house . 

Centre , 

Point 

Cape . , . 

Centre 

Centre . . , 

Shoalest spot 



12.41.10 
12.39.20 
12.28.22 
12.28.00 
12.37.30 
12.41.00 
12.39.45 
12.43.30 
12.44.50 
12.44.35 
12.43.00 
12.45.30 
12.45.10 
12.46.15 
13.02.00 
13.03.30 
13.21.30 
13.31.30 
13.24.30 
13.28.45 
14.03.30 
13.57.00 
13.59.20 
13.54.40 
14.01.40 
14.18.30 
14.30.40 
14.43.40 
14.48.30 
14.49.10 
14.54.40 
15.03.00 
14.54.50 



43.32.14 
43.28.50 
43.22.50 
43.28.50 
44.01.40 
44.16.00 
44-32.30 
44.49.40 
44.58.40 
45.01.00 
44.59.00 
45.08.00 
45.09 00 
45.10.20 
45.00.30 
45.28.30- 
45.46.00 
45.59.00 
46.32.00 
46.47.25 
47.37.30 
48.15.20 
48.24.30 
48.28.20 
48.46.50 
49.03.25 
49.11.48 
49.40.00 
50.02.30 
50.09.30 
50.21.50 
50.43.25 
50.45.20 



865 
230 
380 
350 



1237 

700 
1776 



5442 



5284 
160 
464 
450 



300 



[It is due to Captain Haines to state that the above account 
has been very much abridged from his detailed memoir, in order 
to bring it within the limits necessarily prescribed by this Journal ; 
yet it is believed that no fact of any importance has been omitted, 
and that such general directions will still be found as will be suffi- 
cient for the guidance of the navigator along the southern coast of 
Arabia. The original chart, on a scale of 6 inches to a degree, 
together with the various plans, will shortly be published by order 
of the Court of Directors ; and the survey of this coast, made 
under its orders, is a valuable addition to hydrography, which 
reflects great credit on the Indian Navy, but more especially on 
Captain Haines and the officers of the Palinurns.~] 
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